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EDITORIAL 


We are including in this number two communications in answer 
toan article which appeared in the September issue of THE JouRNAL. 
We are glad to present these statements because it is our wish to be 
fair, to give every person an opportunity to present his point of view 
where a difference of opinion exists. Furthermore, these discussions 
may arouse deeper interest in accident prevention—the aim of us all. 

It should be said at the outset that there has been no question of 
motive on the part of those responsible for the work of accident- 
prevention agencies. They are high-minded men who have been 
conscientious in the performance of their task. There is, however, 
aquestion of misplaced emphasis on the part of some of the agencies 
working in the field of safety, and this question has not been an- 
swered by either of the communications included in this issue. 

It should also be noted that several cities in the country have done 
excellent safety work in the schools and have reduced accidents as 
measured by adequate statistical measurements. St. Louis originally 
reduced accidents through school efforts and measured the result of 
accident reduction scientifically. Several other cities have achieved 
excellent results. Some of these cities have presented those results 
in the September issue of THE JourNat and we selected them to 
make their contribution because of a knowledge of the outstanding 
work carried on by them. Among these cities was Cleveland. It was 
my understanding that the work in Cleveland has been carried out 
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through the codperation of Carl Smith, director of safety for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and the Board of Education 
through its representative, and not by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters or the Safety Education Division 
of the National Safety Council. It was also my understanding that 
several other cities with which I am quite familiar have effected 
reduction in accidents through a program for which they are re- 
sponsible. I did not raise the question about the effective work, such 
as the original achievements, in St. Louis and other cities, but rather 
about the part the safety organizations had played in the reduction. 
If Iam wrong about the responsibility of the work in Cleveland and 
if this has been done by the National Bureau, I apologize to Dr. 
Whitney. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM DR. ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


My attention has been called to an article by you in the September 
number of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL Soctoocy entitled “Con- 
temporary Accidents and Their Nonreduction.” 

There are six organizations that are doing, or have done, work in 
a large way in the field of safety education: the Federal Office of 
Education, the National Education Association, the National Safety 
Council, the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the American 
Automobile Association. The last four are presumably those that 
you have in mind. The National Safety Council and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters are the organizations 
that you specifically name. As I have had charge of the educational 
work of both organizations, I may speak for them, and I wish par- 
ticularly to answer the criticisms, specific or implied, that you have 
made regarding these two organizations. 

For convenience of reference I have grouped some of your 
statements: 


1. Educators were thus faced with the necessity of presenting an edu- 
cational program that would be effective in the reduction of accidents. 
Such a program’ was worked out experimentally in line with the general 
educational philosophy of the time and was generally accepted by 
educators. . .. In no case has this plan been used in its entirety since (the 
experimental period), and in only one or two cases has any part of it 
been used at all. We need to get back to fundamentals.” 


You did a valuable piece of work during the early years of the 
safety movement in laying the foundations for the proper teaching 
of safety in the schools. This is generally recognized. On every ap- 


1E, George Payne, Education in Accident Prevention (Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1919). 
*For the discussion of this approach, see E. George Payne, Local Studies of Accidents for 
Purposes of Instruction, published as a part of the complete service on Public Safety of the 
Elliott Service Company of New York City, 1923. 
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propriate occasion I have taken pains to acknowledge the debt that 
we owe you. Only recently, in an article on safety education, which 
The New York Times asked me to write for their automobile num- 
ber, I referred to your work as the first intelligent and comprehen- 
sive approach to the subject. A great deal has happened, however, 
since 1923; I cannot understand how you could have made the state- 
ments in your article except on the hypothesis that you have not 
been in touch with the developments during this time. 

Most of your program as published in 1919 has been adopted, with 
some modifications, in the various courses of study that have been 
prepared. Certainly the keying of the classwork to actual local sit- 
uations has been an integral part of the program in most places. The 
collection of data by schools regarding accidents that have happened 
to their pupils has been an important part of the recommended pro- 
cedure of the Education Division of the National Safety Council 
since 1927, and at the present time reports are being received and 
compiled by the National Safety Council that represent a pupil 
population of over 800,000 children. 


2. There is at the present very little if any altruistic or even wholly 
objective leadership in the movement for accident prevention in the 
United States. ... The leadership of the safety movement is now and has 
been for a long time in the hands of an agency which ... is... primarily 
interested in saving money for its members and incidentally in saving 
human lives. 


These statements, which the context clearly shows are intended to 
be critical, seem to imply that wholly altruistic efforts have a virtue 
and effectiveness that disappear in case there is any self-interest 
That is a misconception. Most of the work of the world is done ona 
basis of self-interest and any adequate sociology, educational ot 
otherwise, must be founded on a far broader and sounder basis than 
mere altruism. 

It happens that the self-interest of insurance companies is esset 
tially identical with the self-interest of the public, for the insurance 
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companies have a direct economic stake in the saving of life itself. 
It would be the height of stupidity and social ineptitude not to uti- 
lize this great force or any other similar force that can be brought 
into play. 

3. Much money has been spent in the elaboration of the program in 
so far as the techniques of instruction are concerned; but here the promo- 
tion work has been in the hands of those much less familiar with the 
schools and the work of education than the educators themselves... . The 
emphasis . . . has been placed upon the technique of instruction by those 


less familiar with educational theory and practice than the teachers 
themselves. 


It is true that the promotion of safety education has up to the 
present time been largely in the hands of pressure groups outside 
of education itself, but the same thing has been true in practically 
every other new educational movement; for instance, in health edu- 
cation, vocational education, and education in household arts. Even 
if educators were the most intelligent people in the world they 
would have neither the means nor the time to develop the public 
interest and support that are necessary if a new movement is to be 
a success. It is my understanding that your 9wn entrance into the 
safety-education field came about because of the interest in the sub- 
ject that was aroused on the occasion of the Annual Conference of 
the National Safety Council in St. Louis in 1918. 

While there has been competent educational talent on the staffs 
of both the National Safety Council and the Bureau, both organiza- 
tions, for instance, having representatives on the teaching force of 
Teachers College, the more technical aspects of safety education 
have been purposely avoided. We have felt that the technique of 
the subject, that is, how it was to be taught, was something that 
should be handled by educators themselves. We have in general 
been concerned with promotional work, with showing communi- 
ties and State departments how to get the work started, and with 
supplying subject matter and materials of instruction. Any technical 
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work, such as lesson outlines, handbooks, and material of that sort, 
that has been published by these two organizations has been pre- 
pared by teachers themselves. 

There are now 29 States that have published State courses of study 
in safety education and several hundred cities that have published 
their own courses of study; seven States have published leaflets on 
school safety patrols and five have printed and distributed school 
bus codes. All of these have been worked out by educators them. 
selves. Our primary contribution to those responsible for these publi- 
cations has been the furnishing of information on the circumstances 
and frequency of accidents to children, reporting on effective school 
programs and on recommended classroom and administrative pro- 
cedure as developed by educators. Furthermore, it should be said 
now that for several years the Education Division of the National 
Safety Council has done no field work except upon request. Our 
time is fully occupied in meeting demands that come to us from 
educators for help and even then we are able to take care of onlya 
small percentage of these. 

We have been rejoiced to realize both from what happened at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at New Orleans 
and from other indications that the time is soon coming when the 
subject of safety education can be adequately taken care of by edu- 
cators themselves. This will mean that the work of outside organi- 
zations will be materially changed and will eventually no longer 
be necessary. 

4. The work that such an organization could legitimately do has been 
left undone, with the result that the educational program as operated has 
had little effect on the reduction of accidents. 

The latter part of this statement is definitely untrue. Whatever 
work may have been left undone, there has been enough done to 
have produced remarkable results. For instance, the number of 
traffic fatalities to children of school age from 1922, the year when 
safety education was started on a national basis, to 1936 remained 
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practically stationary (an increase of less than 4 of 1 per cent), 
while the traffic fatalities in the case of the rest of the population 
during the same period nearly trebled (an increase of 185 per cent). 
This has represented a saving during this period of well over 50,000 
children’s lives. There may have been other factors involved, but 
certainly no one can doubt that these results have been mainly due to 
education. No other field of education has shown such outstanding 
results in such a brief period of time. If you will study the work 
that has been done in Baltimore and Cleveland, two of the cities 
reported on in the same number of Tue Journat that contains your 
own article, you will see abundant evidences of accomplishment. 
The child fatalities in Cleveland, for instance, have fallen from 122 
in 1929 to 52 in 1936. The traffic fatalities to children in New York 
City have fallen from 477 in 1922 to 172 in 1936. 


5. We have gone on refining the technique of instruction. Safety plays, 
safety materials, types of school organizations, etc., etc., have been worked 
out ad nauseam, without ever finding out the specific causes of accidents 
to the public. . . . Some of this work has been done, but not by those 
organizations promoting accident-prevention programs; and they have 
made little or no use of what has been done. . .. This money might have 
been spent in the accumulation of data indispensable to the operation of 
the program itself. . .. The methods of selecting the operators of auto- 
mobiles is certainly in a large measure responsible for the accidents. . . . 
Nothing has been done to discover what the experience of these drivers 
is afterwards. . . . If private agencies had begun years ago to devote some 
of their wasted funds to such a study, the problem of the driver would 
have already been solved. 


In regard to this matter I will not attempt to speak for any organi- 
zation besides the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, although other important work is being done. The first 
serious attempt to study the causes of automobile accidents was 
made in 1922 by Professor William J. Cox of Yale University while 
connected with the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 
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This was followed a few years later by the appropriation by the 
Bureau of the sum of $7,000 to be used by Commissioner Stoeckel 
of Connecticut for traffic research. About half of this sum was used 
in a study made by Professor Mark May of Yale University in an 
attempt to find better methods of “selecting the operators of auto- 
mobiles.” The remainder was used in what was the first study, or 
certainly one of the first studies, of the repeater problem; this was 
based on the experience of several thousand drivers. 

The Bureau in 1927 turned over to the American Engineering 
Council the sum of $27,000 with which a study was made in the 
industrial field of the relation between safety and efficiency of pro- 
duction; this was later published in a book of 400 pages by Harper 
and Brothers. This helped materially in removing industrial safety 
from the purely humanitarian field and putting it where it belonged 
as a part of the movement for organizing industry on a right basis 
from every point of view. What has been done in industry is having 
an influence in the traffic field where it is becoming more and more 
evident that safety and efficiency in the movement of traffic are 
directly correlated. 

In the educational field, the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has made research one of its major activities. 
We realized not only that research was needed in itself but that the 
interest and respect of educators could not be retained except on 
such a basis, so in 1924 we established a series of graduate fellow- 
ships at Teachers College, the University of Chicago, and New 
York University, for the study of problems of safety education. 
Under these fellowships seven persons have taken their degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and one the degree of Master of Arts. The 
resulting theses, together with several other similar manuscripts 
including a doctor’s dissertation prepared under your own direc- 
tion, have been published by the Bureau in an Educational Series. 
Some of the results of this work have been (1) the development of 
courses of study for elementary, secondary, and vocational schools 
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(all by persons who had previously had years of experience as 
teachers); (2) the establishment of a factual basis, through a two 
years’ study in the psychological laboratory, for a determination of 
whether fear should be used in the teaching of safety; and inci- 
dentally this is the best study up-to-date of the relative values of 
negative and positive instruction; (3) the discovery that children 
were coming home from summer camps in worse physical condition 
than when they went; this study, with an advance order of 3,000 
copies from camping organizations, has more than anything else 
been responsible for a revolution in camping methods; (4) work in 
an analysis of football accidents that led to the change in the football 
rules; (5) a detailed case study of the causes of several hundred 
accidents in the home carried out with the codperation of one of the 
visiting nurses’ associations. 

Almost more important, however, than academic research has 
been the wisdom that has been accumulated from actual work in 
directing the activities of communities in the traffic engineering and 
educational fields. This has involved an experience in dealing with 
practical conditions that has not only produced direct results, such 
as the reduction of traffic accidents by over fifty per cent, but has 
developed a body of tested and approved procedure. 


6. There seems to be no hope that the present agencies promoting acci- 
dent programs will proceed with any such statesmanlike intelligence and 
vision; for they are essentially propaganda and not scientific organiza- 
tions... . Such a scientific procedure would require money spent in a 
nonspectacular activity; but this does not seem to appeal to those agencies 
engaged in accident prevention. Perhaps the reason is that these organiza- 
tions thrive upon sensational publicity, not upon scientific study and 
results. 


These statements are untrue. They can best be answered by con- 
sidering the special case referred to under 7. 


7. A recent program promoted by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters illustrates the point of view presented here; 
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namely, the proposal to train high-school students in safe driving. ...Even 
if a program of safe driving could be carried out in all the high schools 
of America (and they cannot and will not) we would deal only with a 
limited number of the future drivers, and, so far as we know, those who 
would drive safely anyway. . .. The program is an interesting publicity 
stunt, but bears no essential relation to the accident situation in the United 
States in the year 1937. Moreover, it will likely retard the development of 
a program that would get at the roots of the accident situation. 


The good driving program in high schools has already developed 
far enough, with several thousand schools actually engaged in the 
work, every one, for instance, of the 27 secondary schools in Bergen 
County, N. J., to show that it will be an extremely important in- 
fluence in the traffic safety field. The statement that this was con- 
ceived asa publicity stunt is absurd. The Bureau’s interest in accident 
prevention is direct and straighforward; we are concerned with 
those things that will save lives. We have invested nearly half a 
million dollars in supporting the educational work of the National 
Safety Council because we felt that in this way we could secure the 
greatest results; the work has brought very little publicity to the 
Bureau; probably not one person in a hundred that has benefited 
by the service has been aware that it was being supported by the 
Bureau. In the work that the Bureau has done directly, it has in 
practically every case arranged to let others have the credit, because 
in that way and only in that way can the most effective results be 
secured. It has, for instance, written, published, and distributed 
65,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “Creating Safer Communities,” 
a guide for communities desiring to start traffic safety work, but 
these have been brought out in the form of official State documents 
by some 2g States; they have been published in the name of the State 
and any reference to the Bureau has been quite incidental. 

We have up to date sold and received orders for approximately 
80,000 copies of our textbook for high schools, Man and the Motor 
Car. More than half of these have come out in the form of special 
editions with our name as publisher removed from the title page 
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and another name inserted as, for instance, that of the Board of 
Education of Detroit for the 20,000 copies that have so far been taken 
by that city. The public feels that insurance companies have a social 
responsibility for the saving of lives; in the matter of publicity we 
have been satisfied with making the public reasonably aware that 
we were on the job. 


8. Two other studies worthy of note illustrate the sort of attack on the 
problem of accidents likely to get results. . . . Professor Lloyd’ of New 
York University in 1933 made a study of the prevalence and nature of 
accidents and injuries in physical-education activities in the secondary 
schools. . . . In 1935 Professor Eastwood’ continued this study in the col- 
lege field... . Aside from these studies, little scientific research into the 
causes of accidents to the public has been made. 


Is it possible that you did not realize that both the study of Pro- 
fessor Lloyd and that of Professor Eastwood were made under 
fellowships furnished by the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters? The help that was given consisted partly of 
cash, partly of the making of extensive statistical compilations, and 
partly in the furnishing of traveling expenses. Dr. Lloyd’s thesis 
was published in full as one of our educational series. 

Your main thesis is that the traffic safety movement has been mis- 
managed because more time and money have not been spent on the 
study of causes. In my opinion it has on the other hand been con- 
ducted with excellent judgment and effect. It has very properly 
directed its main efforts up to the present time along the line of 
promotional work because actual experience in a number of com- 
munities has shown that on the basis of what we now know a fifty 
to seventy-five per cent reduction in traffic accidents can be had. 
Much, however, still needs to be known and excellent research work 
is now going along many lines. 

There is one point in your article with which I can agree and 
which I think you have handled excellently; namely, the need for 


* See theses abstracts 1933-1935, School of Education, New York University. 
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more work with adults to supplement the direct work with children, 
I am happy to say that this is now being taken over as the magnum 
opus of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. This organi- 
zation is now throwing its great strength into the safety movement 
with fine effect. 


PROGRAM OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Atlantic City 


LUNCHEON MEETING, Tuesday, December 28, 1937 

Chairman, Lestiz Day ZELENy, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota 

“Next Steps in Educational Sociology,” C. C. Perers, Pennsylvania State 
College 

* * * * 
PANEL, Wednesday, December 29, 1.00-3.00 
“Social Process in School and Community Relationships,” Lestrz Day Ze 


ENY, chairman 
“Codperation in the Classroom,” Dororuy R. CLement, Atlantic City Public 


Schools 
“Motion-Picture Influence Modified by Community Backgrounds,” Paut G. 


Cressey, New York University 
“The Teacher in the Community,” Ltoyp ALLEN Cook, Ohio State University 


PANEL, Thursday, December 30, 1.00-3.00 

“Nationalism’s Challenge to Education,” Francis J. Brown, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University—Program chairman 

“The Philosophies and Techniques of Propaganda,” Cuoukas, Dart 


mouth College 
“Nonschool Agencies: Instruments of Nationalism and Internationalism,” 


O. W. Riecet, Washington and Lee University 
“The Public School: An Agency of Nationalism or Internationalism,” I. D. 
TavuBENECK, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 
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COMMUNICATION FROM W. H. CAMERON 


Managing Director, National Safety Council 


[Eprror’s Note: No further comment is needed by the author of the orig- 
inal article since no evidence is presented that invalidates the statements 
contained therein. It is well, however, to indicate the point of view pre- 
sented. First, we have no factual evidence that the accident-prevention 
agencies are responsible for whatever reduction in accidents that has 
taken place in special fields, and the reduction may have been the result 
of the operation of natural social forces. Second, in the field of auto- 
motive and home accidents, the work that has been done has been ill- 
conceived. Third, the educational program has been diverted from the 
original emphasis and has dealt with the spectacular and not with the 
fundamentals of the program which would have guaranteed results.] 


Students in the field of safety education have noted with pleasure 
that the entire issue of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIoNAL Socro.ocy for 
September 1937 is devoted to a discussion of Education in Accident 
Prevention. 

Educators have always been aware of the indispensable role that 
they must play in the eventual solution of the accident problem. 
Their contributions have been invaluable. The articles appearing in 
this magazine again reflect their deep concern and their desire that 
accident prevention be recognized as “one of the major objectives 
of education.” 

Scientific methods in safety education have been evolved through 
the codperation of educators with public-safety organizations. 
Through experimentation educators have pointed the way to the use 
of psychology tests in accident clinics; accident-prevention agencies 
have been quick to put these suggestions into practice. The percent- 
ages of decrease in the various categories of accidents may seem 
small when the whole problem is reviewed statistically. Of course, 
no one taking an active part in this work has ever been satisfied so 
far with the results of safety education or with the adequacy of the 
methods used. Yet it would be difficult to believe that the strenuous 
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efforts which have been expended to make this a safer America have 
not had far-reaching effects—and effects that can be measured. 

It is startling to find among the articles in THE JourNnaL, which 
for the most part acknowledge the effectiveness of the part being 
played by safety organizations, one entitled “Contemporary Acci- 
dents and Their Nonreduction” in which the author, Professor E. 
George Payne, doubts “whether the accident-prevention agencies 
have affected the situation favorably at all.” If the arguments upon 
which “this rather sweeping statement” is based are accepted as con- 
structive criticism, the article deserves our careful consideration. 
As a leader in the safety movement, the National Safety Council 
welcomes any practicable suggestion that will advance the cause of 
safety. Let us see how Professor Payne substantiates his opinion. 

Let us consider first the opinion expressed that efforts to achieve 
safety have actually had no effect on the accident situation. Such a 
statement probably results from a superficial observation of three 
facts. What are these facts and what do they really mean? 

First, more people were killed in accidents in 1936 than in 1913. 
The increase, however, is confined to the motor-vehicle classifica- 
tion. Deaths from accidents other than motor vehicles were actually 
fewer in 1936 than in 1913, in spite of the tremendous increase in 
population. 

Second, motor-vehicle deaths have increased tremendously in the 
past twenty-five years. However, increased accidents have resulted 
from increased use. The death rate based on car registration was less 
than half as high in 1936 as it was in 1913. 

Third, deaths from falls have increased considerably. This ad- 
vance reflects largely the changing character of our population 
Older peop! are especially susceptible to falls; and we now have 
many more older people than we had twenty-five years ago. 

On the positive side, however, what may be said about the results 
of safety effort? Consider these facts, which are only representative 
of others that might be cited: 
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Industrial fatalities are less than half now what they were twenty- 
five years ago. The cumulative effect of gradual reductions has 
meant a saving of 270,000 lives and the prevention of 27,000,000 dis- 
abling injuries. 

Fatalities on steam railroads have been cut in half since 1913. 
Reductions in passenger and employee fatalities have been even 
greater. 

Since 1922, when safety-education work was started on a national 
scale, the accidental death rate of children 5 to 14 years has been 
reduced 15 per cent, in the face of a 24 per cent increase for persons 
of all ages. Even in motor-vehicle accidents, where the rate for all 
ages more than doubled during these years, the rate for school chil- 
dren declined. 

While the number of motor-vehicle deaths has increased, the 
death rate, based on usage of cars, was 11 per cent lower in 1936 than 
it was in 1927. 

Sixteen States and 116 cities (over 10,000) not in those States, 
representing nearly 55,000,000 people, reduced motor-vehicle deaths 
in 1936, in spite of increased car usage. 

The death rate in scheduled flying has been reduced 52 per cent 
since 1930. 

Is more proof needed that the accident-prevention agencies—and 
the millions of people supporting those agencies—have produced 
results? Not ideal results, of course, but results that prove beyond 
any doubt the effectiveness of safety programs being conducted in 
countless industrial plants, in progressive cities and States, in schools, 
and in many other units of our national life. 

So much for results. Now, what of methods? Have procedures 
been followed which fit the accident problem? 

Let us start with Dr. Payne’s own analysis. He stresses three re- 
quirements: selecting and training of drivers, education of the youth 
and adult public, and scientific investigation of accident causes, 
localized and made available in every community. Are those 
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responsible for accident prevention working along these lines? 

Control of automobile operators is essentially a function of the 
State. That control is exercised through drivers’ license laws. All of 
the accident-prevention agencies have worked vigorously for the 
passage of such laws. As a result of these efforts 13 States adopted 
license laws in their 1937 legislatures. 

Safety organizations are not content with the passage of laws. The 
National Safety Council, as well as other organizations, have com- 
petent engineers spending full time with State authorities to im- 
prove methods of examination, record systems that will determine 
the incompetent driver, and other parts of the control program. 

The training of high-school students in safe driving, while not 
the whole solution, is certain to prove a step in the right direction. 
The extension of such courses into the colleges is also an appropriate 
part of any general program for selection and training of drivers. 

What about a national program of adult education? Accident. 
prevention organizations believe wholeheartedly in the necessity of 
such education. They believe that it must be carried out through 
both the written word and the spoken word; through safety con- 
gresses and conferences; through pamphlets, newspapers, and mag- 
azines; through the radio; and through every other available 
channel of distribution. 

Of no less importance is education through our school systems. 
School executives are today tremendously more interested in safety 
than ever before. Associations of educators have insisted on the in- 
clusion of accident prevention in their activities. State associations 
of county superintendents are bringing safety into the rural schools 
of America. 

Surely, it cannot be said that accident-prevention agencies have 
neglected the educational side of safety. But, Dr. Payne asks, is the 
education based on sound principles? Have scientific studies and 
investigations been made so that safety efforts will not be mis 
directed ? The answer is an emphatic YES. Let us review some of the 
current activities. 
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In the field of industrial safety, attention may be called to the 68 
safety codes, which were the result of arduous work by competent 
safety engineers who were unwilling that the safety efforts of 
American industry be nullified by lack of agreement on the best 
methods. 

In the public-safety field, the development of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code is only one example of scientific examination of a problem for 
the purpose of determining the best methods for all to follow. 

Efforts for traffic safety in many localities have also been substan- 
tiated by traffic surveys, in which expert study of the community’s 
hazards have been made, leaving practically nothing to guesswork 
in the carrying out of a prevention program. 

The National Safety Council has always had special committees 
at work investigating the more difficult problems and developing 
procedures. Eminent engineers, government officials, and others are 
now working in a number of committees, the very mention of which 
indicates the fundamental character of the work undertaken: the 
Committee on Speeds and Accidents; the Committee on Tests for 
Driver Intoxication; the Committee on the Pedestrian Problem; the 
Committee on the Night Accident Problem; the Committee on 
Accident Records; the Committee on Traffic Violations and Acci- 
dents; etc. 

The collection, analysis, and use of accident reports, on a localized 
basis, have been the keystone of all the National Safety Council’s 
work. Uniform recommendations have been prepared, published, 
and widely disseminated. Standard plans for accident analysis are 
available for police departments, State motor-vehicle departments, 
Vital statistics agencies, etc. Dr. Payne stresses, and rightly so, the 
importance of local studies, made available to teachers. Local studies 
of traffic accidents are available in several hundred of the larger 
Cities and in a large and increasing number of States, largely through 
the persistent efforts of the National Safety Council and other 
accident-prevention organizations. In the specific field of school 
safety, the National Safety Council has, for ten years, sponsored a 
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standard reporting system for school-child accidents, which pro- 
vides exactly the kind of information needed to make an effective 
approach to the student-accident problem. During the last school 
year, this standard system was used in schools with an enrollment 
exceeding 800,000. 

From this brief review of methods, it appears that there is a start- 
ling similarity between what Dr. Payne thinks should be done to 
solve the accident problem and what is actually being done by the 
National Safety Council, by States, cities, industries, and all others 
who are engaged in the tremendous task of making a safer America. 

Of course no one who takes an intelligent interest in safety will 
be satisfied that this is enough. The fight for accident prevention 
must be constantly intensified and new support solicited. All groups 
must endeavor to understand each other’s problems. There must 
be no lack of confidence on the part of any faction that in the light 
of our present knowledge effort has been wasted or methods proved 
unsound. Only through cooperation and mutual trust can the safety 
movement hope to satisfy the constant vital need for new knowl- 
edge and for new enlistments for its fight against accidents. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND 
BEHAVIOR PATTERNING 


WALTER C, RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 


The juvenile delinquent can be viewed as a youth who has wit- 
nessed a special, although by no means abnormal, child develop- 
ment, contingent in large part on the social or cultural process of 
behavior patterning. 

Beginning of misconduct and delinquency. Just how early mis- 
conduct in children appears is not known exactly but in our civili- 
zation and society infractions are abundantly present in the social 
life of preschool children. The situational factors under which mis- 
conduct arises are likewise imperfectly known but this much is 
known; namely, that it is not the behavior of the child per se which 
makes misbehavior but rather the rules of the family or substitute 
group which define misbehavior. Misconduct in the young child is 
misconduct in the eyes of adults and their culture patterns and not 
necessarily in terms of the attitudes of the child. Misbehavior is, 
therefore, a function of the impact of the patterning forces at work 
in the social environment of the child. This statement assumes that 
the behavior of the child, regardless of original material, can be 
patterned so as to reduce or exaggerate misconduct. 

There is a strong suspicion that the sources of later delinquencies 
hark back to maladjustments in the family—to something faulty or 
wrong with the patterning process. But there is also strong suspicion 
that the behavior problems in the family may have little to do with 
later delinquencies and that the latter arise in the neighborhood 
situation—in the world beyond the family. At any rate, in our society 
the child must graduate to a world outside the home before mis- 
conduct becomes official or unofficial delinquency. It is at this point 
that the legal definitions and jurisdictions apply to behavior. In 
America cases of children under six years of age appearing in courts 
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for delinquency are rare indeed. The most recent coverage on juve- 
nile-court statistics for the country as a whole reveals that only 6 per 
cent of the cases of delinquent children are under 10 years of age. 

Case studies, giving the behavior situations in detail, are certainly 
needed for delinquent children under ten years of age, so as to be 
able to decipher more clearly the continuity of early misconduct in 
the family and neighborhood and its carry-over into later delin- 
quencies. As it is now, we merely make conjectures and do not have 
the behavior sequence of misconduct growth before us. And at the 
same time we have no positive answer to whether the sources of 
delinquency trace back more to the early family than neighborhood 
situation of the young child or vice versa. 

Maturation of delinquent careers. The process of misconduct 
growth does not cease when it emerges into initial delinquencies, 
because we have in our society the phenomenon of recidivism. The 
percentage of recidivists in the juvenile-court cases of any given year 
is reported to be small, only 25 per cent in the last reckoning by the 
Children’s Bureau. It is doubtful whether this figure gives a true 
indication of the extent of cumulative recidivism among children 
between 6 and 18 years of age (the age span of juvenile-court juris- 
diction in most instances). Nevertheless, the sizable minority of de- 
linquent children, which continues on and on, constitutes the crux 
of the delinquency problem, since from these children are recruited 
the ones who climb from the lower into the higher brackets of delin- 
quency patterning and graduate into professional criminal careers. 
Shaw found abundant evidence for the emergence of criminal 
careers in the cases he studied. He called this a process of summation. 
Sutherland calls it a process of maturation and note also that the 
criminal age is not chronological age but rather the extent of sophis- 
tication in crime. If there is any such thing as a typical criminal, 
forgetting the statistical mode for the moment, it is probably the 
young adult criminal who has come up through the ranks of early 
delinquency patterning and has graduated into crime as a profes- 
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sion. It was suggested that we need detailed case studies to indicate 
the carry-over from early misconduct to later delinquencies. But we 
need also a wealth of life histories which can depict the process of 
later maturation of criminal careers and the cumulative patterning 
incident to it. 

The age curve in delinquency. A further examination of the sta- 
tistics on delinquency indicates that as age increases so does the per- 
centage of juvenile offenders. There are more delinquent children 
10 to 12 years of age than under 10, more 12 to 14 than 10 to 12, and 
so on. Each successive age group—and for that matter each succes- 
sive year of child life—has a higher proportion delinquent. If the 
criminal-court cases are included along with the juvenile-court cases, 
the curve of delinquency will be found to increase sharply with 
advancing age until about 24 years of age, after which there is a long 
tapering decrease. 

Differentials in delinquency. Boys get started in delinquency ear- 
lier than girls, which fact reflects the condition that our society, 
through its cultural patterns, accords greater latitude of movement 
and activity to young boys than to young girls. The same expla- 
nation probably accounts for the fact that several times as many boys 
become delinquent as girls. Boys run more risks of getting caught 
from gang activities and street play. The likelihood of a boy getting 
caught and arraigned for misconduct in our socio-legal system is 
also much greater than that of a girl. 

The race differential in delinquency rates, as between white and 
Negro, is also understandable in cultural and sociological terms. 
Negro children do not have the same advantages for patterning ac- 
cording to the ways of the dominant legal and moral order as white 
children have. Negro children are more liable to arrest, as is true 
probably of underprivileged persons and members of minority 
groups in advanced countries. 

The urban-rural differences in rates of delinquency suggest that 
the city child has more opportunities to get into trouble, lives in a 
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community that has more legal and extrafamilial rules to violate, 
and stands a greater chance of having his behavior legally noticed. 
The rural offenders show a higher proportion of crime against the 
person than do city offenders, while the latter have a higher propor- 
tion of crimes against property (except arson) than the former. 
These conditions reflect differences in the patterns of the socio-legal 
culture of urban and rural life. 

The companionship factor. In our society boys run in gangs and 
neighborhood play groups as soon as they get release from the apron 
strings. Thrasher has pointed out that the gang is a very potent 
factor in delinquency, especially in the interstitial neighborhoods of 
the city. The activity patterns of a gang bring the boy into conflict 
with the standards of the dominant legal, educational, and family 
order of our society. For certain classes of urban boys the gang order 
continues in their lives from early youth through adolescence into 
adulthood in an almost unbroken sequence. Further sociological 
studies need to be made to indicate the extent to which gang life 
reaches all boys in the urban neighborhoods in which gangs seem 
to be so prevalent. Such studies might throw light on what happens 
to boys, as far as delinquency is concerned, who do not participate 
in gangs or who belong to gangs whose activity patterns are not at 
such variance with the dominant legal and moral order. 

Shaw and McKay have called attention to the fact that delin- 
quency of urban boys is in the great majority of instances group 
activity—the activity of a twosome, a threesome, a foursome. Lone- 
wolf offenders in the Chicago juvenile-court cases only constitute 
18 to 26 per cent of the total delinquent boy sample. Isolating the 
stealing offenses, Shaw and McKay found that lone offenders con- 
stituted even a smaller minority—11 per cent. Further studies of 
the companionship factor in boy delinquency should indicate 
whether lone-wolf offenders become more or less prevalent as age 
increases and how much the rate of lone offenders varies for boys of 
different income, racial, and nationality levels of the population. 
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Delinquency areas as a locus of patterning. By use of spot maps, 
area and zone rate maps, and gradients, Shaw and associates have 
shown that official delinquency is highest in the near central urban 
neighborhoods and decreases in the decentralized areas. The central 
zone of highest delinquency rates was found to be areas of declining 
population, physical deterioration, great mobility, family depen- 
dency, and underworlds of crime and vice. The areas of low delin- 
quency rates were found to be neighborhoods of well-ordered 
family and community life, capable of controlling their children. 
The areas of highest delinquency rates are just those where it is most 
difficult to pattern the behavior of children according to the stand- 
ards of the dominant legal, educational, and moral order of our 
society. Landesco has pointed out that in just such areas the social 
institutions of the dominant moral order fail to reach the children 
who are exposed to the patterns of the more alluring criminal 
tradition. 

The areas of high delinquency, therefore, are the locus for a 
criminal and gang culture which is not only at odds with the domi- 
nant order but also to a large extent beyond its control. It is here 
that the child finds patterning incident to the culture complexes of 
fixing, racketeering, political corruption, fences, confidence games, 
criminal codes, criminal practices, and underworlds of vice. 

Institutional experience and patterning. Another unpremeditated 
locus for criminal patterning is found in reformatory and correc- 
tional schools. According to the Thomases: 

As adults we have a naive way of thinking of influence as transmitted 
from the older generation to the younger, and we appreciate the point 
that it is horrible practice to place young children with old criminals, 
while influence seems to spread more rapidly laterally, as between mem- 
bers of a younger generation, than vertically, as between members of 
different generations. The congregation of bad boys in juvenile homes 
and reformatories has had unexpectedly bad consequences. Young boys 


seem to be influenced toward bad behavior more positively by the tough 
boys under sixteen in detention homes than by the old criminals in jail. 
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The detailed life histories of delinquent boys, published by Shaw, 
give ample illustration of how criminal attitudes, technique, code, 
pernicious habits are transmitted in the sub rosa life of boy inmates 
as well as how antisocial grudges generate as a reaction to imposed 
authority and discipline. A master’s study by Moorer, who was a 
participant observer in a boys’ reformatory, gives abundant proof, 
from observational, interview, and life-history materials, of the 
existence of a sub rosa delinquent culture among boy inmates. 
Among many citations, I was impressed by the fact that the inmates 
in this institution swap locks which they learn to pick in their under- 
cover spare time and that most boys learn to pick the available locks 
very soon after admission. 

Other sources of delinquency patterning. Still another unintended 
source of criminal patterning comes from motion pictures. A recent 
sociological study of the effect of photoplays on delinquency and 
crime by Blumer and Hauser, using life-history, interview, and 
questionnaire material from several classes of offenders, revealed 
that “motion pictures were a factor in delinquent careers of about 
ro per cent of the male and 25 per cent of the female offenders 
studied.” This is a gauge of direct influence, since the subjects 
claimed they were motivated by film content or cited instances 
where they enacted behavior patterns witnessed on the screen. The 
subtle and indirect influence of motion pictures came to the subjects 
in the form of display of criminal practices, arousing desires for 
easy money and an easy life, inducing a spirit of bravado, glorifying 
criminal roles, and stimulating sex desires. 

Sutherland has made the point that the patterns of conduct from 
what he calls public culture, derived from sports, politics, under- 
worlds, motion pictures, newspapers, and radio, are more accessible 
to certain groups of children in cities than the patterns of private 
culture which we have elsewhere called the standards of the domi- 
nant legal, educational, and family order. The former patterns, 
which conflict with the latter standards, lead to delinquency. 
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Impact of American patterns. Pauline Young was able to gauge 
the effect of the impact of American patterns of life on the conduct 
of boys in a Russian religious sect of Los Angeles (the Molokans). 
She found that the oldest group of Molokan boys, all born in Russia 
and still largely integrated into the tradition of their fathers, were 
the least delinquent. The youngest group of boys, all born in 
America, showed the highest rate of delinquency (several times 
higher than their older brothers), since they had broken through 
the weakening controls of sect life and had gone American or Holly- 
wood in patterns of behavior. The demoralization of this class of 
boys was, therefore, incident to the impact of American public life 
on behavior. 

Beynon in a study of Hungarian boysin Detroit indicated that they 
usually begin by taking coal for their families from railroad prop- 
erty, which behavior harks back to a practice, transferred from the 
old country, according to which peasant children and members of 
peasant families gathered firewood from the nobleman’s estate. 
When Hungarian boys are caught and taken to court, a new moral 
and legal definition of their behavior is made. Once defined as delin- 
quent and once having gone through the mill, the Hungarian boys 
in Detroit are likely to continue their delinquencies. They graduate 
next into stealing coal for sale to others—not for family use. This 
introduces the individual mercenary motive into behavior which 
was not there before. Then they are apt to steal valuables other than 
coal from railroad property. Then they turn to stealing money from 
their own homes under the external individualistic, mercenary pres- 
sures of American life. Then they prey on the homes of other mem- 
bers of the colony. By this time I should imagine they are ready for 
graduation from the colony. Here again there is evidence of a se- 
quence in behavior patterning incident to the development of delin- 
quent careers. This sequence, of course, needs to be validated for 
class levels and culture groups in America as well as for children of 
majority and minority groups in other parts of the world. 
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Delinquency as a function of the socio-legal culture. The cultural 
or sociological factor is present in programs dealing with delinquent 
children. Juvenile-court statistics indicate great variations in court 
policy throughout the United States. For example, courts in certain 
cities will handle most of their cases officially, no matter how petty. 
Other courts deal with them unofficially in varying proportions. 

The use of probation as a form of disposition and follow-up super- 
vision, like the distinction between official and unofficial cases, 
ushered in a new definition of delinquency. The attempt to handle 
first offenders on probation and to delay committing second and 
third offenders means a changed definition of delinquent behavior 
as over against the general use of fines and commitments years ago. 

The whole juvenile-court movement was posited on an attempt to 
define and treat the juvenile offender in a way different from the 
way the offender was considered and dealt with in criminal courts. 
The advanced modes of juvenile-court practice have not invaded 
the rural and small-town counties in America to any great extent. 
For example, a rural child in Tennessee is likely to get a commit- 
ment to the reformatory for one year or for the period of his minor- 
ity for his first official chicken stealing, whereas a Memphis boy may 
only receive an indefinite sentence (a year or two) after his third 
attempt to steal an automobile. 

A concrete instance may serve to show the part which prevailing 
community definitions of conduct may play in creating the problem 
of delinquency. In a tenant-farm cotton county of West Tennessee 
a school teacher called the sheriff to take charge of a knifing case— 
a boy had drawn a knife on another boy at school. The official let 
it be known that this was nothing for which a boy should be taken 
to court. But in this same county boys are committed to the reform- 
atory for chicken stealing. The assailant is not delinquent. The 
chicken thieves are. 

I am impressed with what may happen in a small town and diver- 
sified agricultural county not far from Nashville. In looking over 
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the docket of the county court, there are only a handful of cases of 
juvenile delinquency recorded thereon. Heretofore cases have been 
recorded only when a commitment was made. The bulk of juvenile 
infractions are settled by the families themselves or by the judge and 
the families informally without any record or official disposition. 
Into this easygoing county has recently been introduced a psychia- 
tric child-study program. One of the first moves of this program 
was to have doctors, ministers, teachers, and other key persons 
report all the behavior cases they saw or heard about in their daily 
routines. Outsiders, in the form of psychiatrists and social workers 
with advanced standards as to what constitutes a behavior problem, 
came into the situation and made the community leaders conscious 
of problems around them they never paid much attention to before. 
If a thoroughgoing mental-hygiene program is finally instituted, 
reaching into schools, churches, families, and courts, it will have the 
effect of enormously increasing delinquency. For behavior of child- 
ren handled in the old way becomes problem behavior to report and 
handle in the new way. I am not suggesting that the program and 
the new order should not be introduced, although this should be 
given serious consideration, but I mean to convey the point that 
delinquency is a function of the patterns of the socio-legal culture 
of a community, indigenous or borrowed. 

In line with the variations in community and court definitions of 
criminal and delinquent behavior, we need to examine in greater 
detail the effect of the redefinitions of crimes and delinquencies in 
countries like Russia, Italy, and Germany. We need also to examine 
the situation in several other parts of the world where the socio-legal 
culture differs so greatly from our own. How does a child become 
delinquent in Russia, in Ireland, in Persia, in China within the pre- 
vailing patterning processes and legal framework? To what extent 
does the age curve of delinquency differ from that in the United 
States? To what extent are there similarities in the process of matur- 
ing criminal careers? 
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Treatment and prevention as counter patterning. From the stand- 
point of child development we need to view correctional and pre- 
ventive programs in terms of the imposition of the patterns of the 
dominant moral and legal order on children. That the imposition 
has not been very successful is becoming increasingly clear. Grave 
doubts are being cast on the validity of reformatory programs at the 
present time. Thrasher in his study of the boys’ club in one area of 
New York City found that the program, although well intended, 
. did not reach very far, did not give adequate coverage on delinquent 
boys, and was not an important factor in reducing delinquency in 
the area. 

The recent symposium on Preventing Crime by the Gluecks con- 
: tains many concrete samples of programs designed to reach delin- 
io quent and potentially delinquent children. The “area project” in 
| Chicago, directed by Shaw, is an attempt to understand how to 
establish a preventive program in an area of high delinquency risk 
—in an area where delinquency patterning is rampant. What sort 
of counter-patterning processes can be introduced and can be made 
to take? This should become clear when Shaw reports on his 


experiment. 
Besides a better gearing of programs to reach delinquent children 
» : and to set up counter-patterning processes, what preventive work 
+ seems to need is guidance from delinquency prediction studies. 


Sociologists have made considerable progress in developing 
methods to predict success or failure on parole and in marriage. 
These methods could be applied to predicting the risk of certain 
levels and classes of children for becoming delinquent and continu- 
ing in delinquencies until they have graduated into crime as a pro- 
fession. With actuarial tables before us, it would be a much easier 
matter to indicate just at what points in the patterning process it 1s 
best to apply counter patterning. 

A final point in conclusion. The focus of attention on delin- 
quency as a patterning process in child development in the family, 
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the playgroup, and the neighborhood bids fair to give more control 
over the problem than the search for general causes or causes in 
individual cases. If the process of delinquency patterning and ma- 
turation of delinquent careers can be validated, we have a frontal, 
unilinear attack rather than a diffuse attack on multifarious and 
varying causes. The patterning process is something tangible — 
something that could be photographed. Causes are anybody’s game 
—anybody’s speculation. Technologically we can deal with a pro- 
cess, allay the process, set up a counter process (as in the case of 
serums) before and even without complete knowledge of compli- 
cated and multiple causation. 


A STUDY OF THE CHANGES, FORMATION, AND 
PERSISTENCE OF ATTITUDES OF PACIFISM 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Teachers College, New Britain, Connecticut 


In February 1936, Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota visited 
the City of New Britain to discuss at a public forum the investiga- 
tions of war profits and munitions manufacturing which his Senate 
committee had been conducting. This meeting was attended by 
students of the Teachers College of Connecticut in New Britain. 
Upon the announcement of Senator Nye’s coming, the suggestion 
was made that some members of the student body be tested to find 
whether Senator Nye’s speech would make a difference in their 
attitude toward war. The plan was to give the students a question- 
naire that would measure their attitude toward war before hearing 
the Senator’s address and then to repeat the questionnaire with the 
same persons following the address. The question to be answered 
was: Does a public speaker advocating a certain point of view tend 
to change the attitude of his hearers? 

The Thurstone-Droba scale for measuring attitude toward war, 
Forms A and B, was used. The students included in the survey were 
men and women chosen from the entire student body of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut. A total of 180 students took the 
questionnaire on both administrations. Of this number, 75 attended 
the lecture, while 105 took both forms of the questionnaire without 
hearing Senator Nye. Fifty-three others took the questionnaire on 
its first administration but not the second. The scores of the latter 
group were not included with the group studied. On the first ad- 
ministration of the scale, the forms were divided so that part of the 
180 students took Form A and the other part Form B. The second 
form was administered to all of the students following the lecture. 
A check of the scores on Form A and Form B for those taking both 
forms but not hearing the lecture indicated a lack of equivalence. 
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Form B uniformly produced a higher rating in the direction of 
pacifism than did Form A. The two administrations were about 48 
hours apart so there seemed little reason to believe that there should 
be any marked difference in score for the two forms. Particularly is 
this true when it is remembered that the group of students not hear- 
ing the lecture were divided, some taking Form A first and others 
taking Form B first. One group of 38 took Form A before the lecture 
and Form B following it, while a group of 37 took the scales in 
reverse order. After averaging the scores of the students on the Form 
B and the Form A, a difference of .94 in the direction of pacifism 
was found for Form B, so this has been subtracted as a correction 
from Form B scores for the 75 who heard the lecture. Such correc- 
tions have already been made in the figures in the following table. 
The table shows the changes that resulted in the scores following 
Senator Nye’s address. 


Mean ArtiTubE Scores OF 75 STUDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER HEARING 
Lecrure Acatnst War 


Score Before Lecture Score After Lecture Difference 
Form A 6.96* (N=38) 7.44 (N=37) 62 (N=37) 
Form B 6.84 (N=37) 7.19 (N=38) 23 (N=38) 


* According to norms the scores on the scales were interpreted as follows: 
0-2.9 Extremely militaristic 5.0-5.9 Neutral position 
3.0-3.9 Strongly militaristic 6.06.9 Mildly pacifistic 
4.0-4.9 Mildly militaristic 7.0-7.9 Strongly pacifistic 
8.0-11.0 Extremely pacifistic 


The differences between the two administrations are very small and 
are not statistically reliable, though the movement for both groups 
was in the direction of pacifism. The reasons for the lack of statisti- 
cal reliability are two. First, a small number of students heard the 
lecture, and, second, the attitudes of the students were already 
definitely pacifistic before hearing the address. Since a score of 7.0 
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indicates a strongly pacifistic point of view, it can be seen that the 
students were verging on strong pacifism before hearing the lecture. 
This was true for the entire 180 who took the questionnaire the first 
time. Of that group 35 ranked as extreme pacifists, 91 as strongly 
pacifistic, 34 mildly pacifistic, 10 neutral, 7 mildly militaristic, and 
3 strongly militaristic. The students were already so strongly op- 
posed to militarism that Senator Nye had little opportunity to alter 
their viewpoint. Small differences would necessarily be expected. 

Based on corrected scores for Form B, the change in attitude 
toward war for the 75 who heard the lecture was secured from the 
norms given for the scales. Before hearing the lecture 19 were 
extremely pacifistic, 32 strongly pacifistic, 15 mildly militaristic, 4 
neutral, 4 mildly militaristic, and 1 strongly militaristic. After at- 
tending the lecture, 28 were found to be extremely pacifistic, 37 
strongly pacifistic, 7 mildly pacifistic, 2 neutral, and 1 strongly 
militaristic. 

More women than men participated in the study. A comparison 
was made of the scores of men and women. While it was found that 
the women’s scores showed a slightly greater pacifistic tendency 
the difference was small and statistically far from reliable. Similarly 
the women moved somewhat more than the men in the direction of 
pacifism as a result of hearing the lecture, but the difference was 
very small and no conclusive statements were possible. 

In the first week of October 1936, nine months after the lecture by 
Senator Nye, 59 of the 75 students who attended again marked the 
same form of the questionnaire which they had taken following the 
lecture. The means were averaged to determine the persistence of 
attitudes with this particular group. The average mean for those 
taking Form A was 7.30 as against 7.44 in February, a loss of -.13. 
Those taking Form B had an average mean of 7.26, a gain of .07. 
For these 59 persons the attitudes formed in February seemed to 
persist practically to the same degree. Again the numbers are too 
small to give statistical reliability. 
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The preliminary results showed such a large proportion of the 
students to be strongly pacifistic that a very interesting question was 
raised. Where were those attitudes of pacifism acquired ? This led to 
a second phase of the study which from the educational point of 
view is more interesting and enlightening than the first. The 233 
students who took the questionnaire on its first administration were 
asked to write in paragraph form a statement as to the sources from 
which they believed they had acquired their attitudes. This was 
done so that the sources which stood out most strongly in the stu- 
dents minds would be listed without the influence of outside sugges- 
tions. Paragraphs from some of the papers will be interesting and 
indicative of the general expression. 


One student wrote: 


I believe that I formed my attitude against war as a result of reading 
of the munitions inquiries. I also think that family discussions have in- 
fluenced my attitude. I have read a few antiwar novels, which might have 
had some influence on my thinking. 


Another said: 


My attitude against war was greatly influenced by reading about the 
horrors of war and its effects and aftereffects. This was made even more 
vivid by visualizing the scene through the medium of motion pictures 
such as All Quiet on the Western Front, and others exposing war in its 
stark reality. Then, too, current magazines at the present time are frank 
in showing that there is no glory in war. Moreover, present current events 
such as the war between Italy and Ethiopia make me stand firm in my 
opinion. 


A girl with brothers “over there” declared: 


My attitude against war is due for the most part to the fact that my 
brothers were both in the war and I have developed a hatred for its 
gruesomeness from hearing stories my mother told. Motion pictures have 
added to the hatred. Books I have read showed the worst effects of war. 
Ihave visited the veterans’ hospitals. 
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Another student said: 


My attitude concerning war was formed at home. I have a relative, 
living next door, who is a World War veteran. He enlisted as a healthy 
young man of 20 and came back a physical ruin. He was gassed and 
made partially blind during the war. This showed me that war does not 


pay- 
One declared: 


I believe my attitude toward war originated from the study of history 
and the effect which it had on the world in general. Remarks by speakers 
and other learned people have also served to substantiate these beliefs. 


A senior stated: 


The thing on which I base my attitude toward war is my religion. This 
is the Roman Catholic viewpoint. I do not say that all of my attitude is 
that of my church but much of it I remember being taught in a Catholic 
school. The rest comes from my own judgment and my brothers and 
sisters. 


Another student stated: 


My attitude against war was formed through: conversation in my home 
with parents and friends; contact with the minister of my church, who 
has really done a lot to encourage pacifism; conversation with my fellow 
classmates; reading such books as Cross of Peace, All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, and European Journey. 


Five points are stressed by another who says: 


My attitude toward the problem of war was generated by: my family’s 
reactions; pictures of war incidents; editorials and magazine articles; 
discussions with my friends; and discussions with war veterans. 


A strong militarist gave me the following reasons for his attitude: 


Books have probably influenced me more than any other single factor. 
A knowledge from history that the fall of civilizations and nations has 
resulted from unpreparedness. Conversations and discussions with stu- 
dents of my age and civic leaders have influenced me. Fear of a red plague 
in the United States. 
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One student ranking as a mild militarist said: 


I’ve no idea where I got my attitude. I’ve had it ever since I can re- 
_ member. My father was an army man but I think that had no effect. 


Following the writing of the paragraphs the students were given 
a second sheet of paper and asked to rate 16 suggested sources of 
attitude on a three-point scale. A rating of three was given to the 
source which, in the students’ opinion, had a very decided influence 
in the formation of his attitude. Two points were given to the 
sources that had had considerable influence, and one point to sources 
of little influence. If no influence had come from a particular source 
it was given a zero rating. The following table gives the ranking of 
the sources as taken from the papers of the 233 students. 


RELATIVE RANKING OF SouRCES OF INFLUENCE 
Upon Arttirupes Towarp War 


Total 
Greatest Influence from Score 
1. Persons whoservedin World War . . . . . 
2,Booksonandaboutwar . ........ . . 4I5 
3. Horror photographs . . ....2.2.2.2. 2. 44 
4. Newspapers,magazines . . . . . . . .. . . 416 
8. Speakers (omitting Senator Nye) & & » 
..... run nse » 
12. High-school reachers RO 
13. Religious conferences, Hi-Y, Girl Reserves . . . . . 12 
14. Elementary-schoolteachers . . . . . . . . . . 152 
15. Collegeinstructors . . 
16. Organizations, clubs, etc., exclusive of above 132 


The items in the table are self-explanatory except re the 
third one. This refers to books of horror photographs, such as The 
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First World War and The Horror of It, which vividly show war 
scenes, mutilated soldiers, piles of the dead, and similar pictures. 

It will be interesting to educators to note the low place held by 
high-school, elementary-school, and college instructors. If it is as- 
sumed that college instructors generate attitudes of pacifism it 
would not seem that students give them credit for doing so. It should 
be noted, however, that 110 of the 233 students were freshmen and 
so had not come into such intimate contact with the college teachers 
as the upperclass students. An examination of the relative influences 
by college instructors by various classes showed that the freshmen 
gave the instructors an average rating of .5 of a point, the sophomore 
average rating of 183 of a point, the juniors 1.6 points, and the 
seniors 2.0 points. This indicates a greater influence on the part of 
college teachers than appears when the table is first examined. 

As far as one may generalize from the small number of subjects 
included in the experiment one might conclude that: 

1. Attitudes antagonistic to war may be generated by an effective 
speaker. These attitudes tend to persist. 

2. Attitudes toward war find their origin in many different 


sources. 
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THE COST OF SERIOUS STUDENT ILLNESS’ 
| AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


J. H. Watkins 
Yale University School of Medicine 


i 


The project here described was initiated for the purpose of esti- 
mating the annual cost of serious illness to the Yale University 
undergraduate. The term “serious illness,” used in the sense of finan- 
cial severity, was defined for this study as all illness costing over ten 
dollars which occurred during the school year, and includes most 
of the sicknesses tending to draw heavily upon the purse of the stu- 
dent with limited means. Practically, the scope of the study included 
illness of more than one day which involved the use of hospital or 
infirmary facilities with at least one visit by a physician, and of 
chronic ambulatory illness not covered by the service offered at the 
department of university health which necessitated the attention of 
a physician. 

The most adequate source of material for a study of this sort was 
to be found in the existing records bearing on the health of students, 
supplemented by additional information obtained from the student 
himself or from his parents or physician. Consequently it was neces- 
sary to study recent records, a criterion satisfied only by the student 
group now in college. Of these the seniors possessed illness experi- 
ence over the greatest number of years. As of course their four-year 
record was not completed at the time the study was begun, only 
the illness experience of the first three years of college could be 
taken, a limitation involving the assumption that illness during the 
senior year was comparable in severity and cost with that of the first 
three years. Further, a number of students each year resign from 
college or leave for the remainder of the term, in some cases because 
of prolonged or severe illness, so that the student group had to be 


*A codperative study of the departments of university health and public health, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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constituted, not as the resultant senior class, but as it was at the 
opening of each of the three college years. 

The total available study group was determined by using the pre- 
liminary enrollment lists of the class of 1936 for each of the years 
1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1934-1935. These gave the class composition 
at the beginning of each college year before students began to leave 
for illness or other difficulty. The lists were compared and arranged 
so as to show the members of the class of 1936 who were in college 
for three years, for the first two years only, or for the first year only, 
as well as those in attendance the first and third years, etc. Random 
selection was accomplished by selecting every sixth member of each 
of these subgroups listed alphabetically. A sample was thus secured 
of 162 students, preliminary study having shown that this number 
would result in approximately 100 students with at least one illness 
falling within the above described definition of seriousness. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The student’s record at the department of university health was 
used as the primary source of information. Each student folder 
contained, besides annual physical-examination data, a record of 
absence from classes for which a sick excuse was required. In addi- 
tion, note of each visit to the department, the infirmary, or the New 
Haven Hospital (affiliated with the Yale School of Medicine) or 
of a visit by a physician to the student’s room when no class excuse 
was involved was also entered. The issuance of a sick excuse led to 
the obtaining and entering of information about illness at home, 
visits to other hospitals or to out-of-town physicians when these in- 
terfered with class attendance. Further additional notes bearing on 
the health of the student appeared to be entered on the record when- 
ever obtained. From this body of information data for illnesses of 
more than one day in extent or for such other illnesses as may have 
led to an expenditure of at least ten dollars were abstracted onto 
the study record form. To ensure completeness and comparability 
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a second independent abstraction was made for the entire set of 
records, using a duplicate record form, after which the two abstrac- 
tions were compared and reconciled. A third review was then made 
which showed that the previous readings had produced an accurate 
summary of the data desired from the student folder. 

Such other records of the department as were pertinent to the 
study were also used. The charges made to each student were ex- 
amined, as well as those made each month to the athletic depart- 
ment, which were itemized for each student according to the nature 
of the charge. However, the records of mental illness, not easily 
accessible, were not included. 

To obtain the cost of the abstracted illnesses several other sources 
had to be consulted. The exact length of infirmary stay was obtained 
from that institution, the application to which of the flat charge of 
five dollars per diem gave the infirmary costs. Seventeen of the 21 
hospitalizations recorded were at the New Haven Hospital which 
readily made available the complete record of charges. The cost of 
certain appliances necessary for treatment of athletic injuries was 
secured from the athletic association. 

The name of each physician or dentist to whom the student was 
referred was given on the student record or, in cases where a con- 
sultation was made without reference by the department, the name 
of the physician or dentist seen was entered on the record at the 
time of issuance of the sick excuse. About half of the 92 doctors 
whose names appeared on the abstracts resided in New Haven or 
immediately adjacent towns. To each of these a letter was written 
by the head of the department of university health requesting the 
amount of the charges made for each itemized illness. Replies were 
received from 32 (35 per cent) of the total number of doctors from 
whom information would have been desirable. These men, how- 
ever, treated 63 per cent of the services about which data were 
needed. 

To supplement the information received from the foregoing 
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sources an interview was planned with each student of the sample 
who was then in residence at the University. Each man was sent a 
card requesting him to come to the department of university health 
to see the writer. A second card was sent to those not responding 
to the first. The time for which the interviews were requested 
unfortunately coincided in part with the December reading period 
during which a portion of the student group was out of town. How- 
ever, of the 122 members of the sample then in residence, 94 or 77 
per cent appeared for interviews. The assumption, made at the 
beginning of the study, that those reporting would constitute a fair 
sample of the 122 was not borne out and will be discussed in detail 
below. 

Upon reporting, the purpose of the interview was explained to 
the student and he was requested to codperate in estimating the costs 
of his illnesses. When cooperation was granted, as it always was, 
he was asked to recall all sickness during his first three years of 
college which cost over ten dollars. His replies were entered on a 
prepared form. When he had recollected everything possible and 
had supplied the cost if he could, the form was compared with the 
original study record form which until this time had remained out 
of sight. The two forms were reconciled, before the student was 
allowed to depart, in such a manner that the information orig- 
inally entered on each could be identified. Data were thus secured 
as to the illness experienced which was not on the abstracted record 
as well as that on the record which the student did not remember. 
These furnished checks on both record-form completeness and the 
ability of the student to recall illness. 

In five cases it was important to supplement the information thus 
obtained by further data secured from the family. In three of these 
the student volunteered to secure the data and bring it to the writer. 
In the other two cases letters were written to the family. No replies 
from any of the five were received after a lapse of over two months. 

The morbidity costs as ultimately estimated were based on charges 
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and not upon amounts received in payment. Many students are in 
part at least self-supporting and this fact must be considered in a 
cost study of this kind. However, charges made by any branch of 
the University, for example the infirmary, are flat charges and 
reductions in these are afterwards made as a result of a review of 
the student’s financial status by the University bureau of appoint- 
ments. The letters to the physicians asked for the professional cost 
of each individual illness, and also the amount charged in those 
instances where a fee reduction was made. With the distinction thus 
in mind it was possible to obtain reliable statements of the actual 
charges desired for the services rendered. The hospital costs are of 
course those made in the usual manner on the basis of service and 
not upon the ability to pay. 

The sample of 162 students resolved itself for analysis into three 
groups: (1) the 94 members interviewed, (2) the 28 members who 
were in college at the time of the study but were not interviewed, 
and (3) 4o students of the sample who left school before their senior 
year. The findings, for comparative purposes, are based on student 
years, the totals of which are 274, 79.47, and 64.54 for the three sub- 
groups, respectively. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE STUDY 


Test of the sample by means of annual reports. It was possible to 
test whether or not the sample was representative of the student 
body by comparing certain details of the sample findings with those 
published in the annual reports of the department of university 
health. These are given in table 1. The totals for the undergraduate 
body are those for the three college years with which this study is 
concerned. The infirmary cost is the product of the total days in the 
infirmary and the flat cost of $5.00 per diem. The data per student 
year are in error to the extent that no account is taken of students 
who left before the end of the college year. The sample data are 
for the entire sample of 162 students. 
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Infirmary admissions and cost per admission for the student body 
are low because they include the one-day cases. Likewise the infir- 
mary cost per student year of $2.60 is higher than the correspond- 
ing value for the sample, $2.45. When adjustment is made, however, 
of the number of infirmary cases of more than one day, the first 
named value becomes $2.39, one more comparable to that of the 
sample. Differences between rates for appendectomies, tonsillecto- 
mies, and herniotomies occur, but the totals for these three opera- 
tions essentially agree, 0.025 and 0.029 per student year. The 
admissions to hospital per student year are greater, 0.061, for the 
student body than for the sample, 0.052. The difference, however, 
is not statistically significant. 

Comparison with the remainder of the class indicates that the 
noninterviewed group had experienced slightly more illness than 
the interviewed one. The first named, for example, had 0.23 infir- 
mary cases per student year with 0.94 days as compared to 0.11 
infirmary cases and 0.39 days for the last named. All values in the 
table, of course, refer only to illnesses costing over ten dollars. In 
spite of the small numbers the same relationship is shown for hos- 
pitalized cases, minor hospital treatments, and for X rays. The 
students not now in college showed values similar to the group 
interviewed. 

The total cost per student year was as follows. (The term “A. A. 
Charges” refers to costs borne by the athletic association for injuries 
incurred during varsity athletic participation.) 


Exclusive of 
Total A. A. Charges. A.A. Charges 
Interviewed group $20.82 $18.36 $2.47 
Noninterviewed group 43-70 42.43 1.27 
Not in college, 1935-1936 6.58 6.15 0.43 


It is evident that the group of students who did not appear in- 
cluded a larger proportion of those who had experienced many or 
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more severe illnesses. That they did not come for an interview 
because of a lack of knowledge of the costs or failure to remember 
all illnesses and consequently believed their information to be of 
no value to the study appears to be a natural assumption to make. 
Knowledge of the nature of the interview had spread to some extent 
through the class since many of those coming in on the second and 
succeeding days had learned what was expected of them through 
conversations with those who had previously reported. One student 
said “Yes, I know what I’m here for. Blank told me.” Blank him- 
self, however, never appeared. 

The fact that the interviewing was done in part during the read- 
ing period does not appear to be responsible for the disparity since 
those leaving college at this time would be in large measure stu- 
dents whose homes were near by. However, a greater proportion of 
the interviewed group lived in the New Haven metropolitan area 
(7.5 per cent) or in Connecticut and bordering States (60.6 per cent) 
than did those of the noninterviewed group (3.6 and 46.4 per cent, 
respectively). 

Ability of student to recall illness. Upon this factor in large meas- 
ure depended the value of student interviews. Data bearing on the 
point were obtained by comparing the student’s recollection of ill- 
ness with the facts abstracted from the student record in the depart- 
ment of university health. The cost data are those of the illnesses and 
not those recalled by the student. Out of 92 illnesses costing over 
ten dollars which occurred in the interviewed group, 13 or 14.1 per 
cent were not remembered by the student until his attention had 
been called to them. These illnesses cost $238.00, or 4.2 per cent of 
the total cost of the 92 cases. The forgotten illnesses, on the whole, 
are the less expensive ones, although for this group these included 
two cases of gum infection and one tonsillectomy. None of the stu- 
dents forgot more than one illness. 

Completeness of the student record of the department of univer- 
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sity health. Only 5 cases (5.4 per cent) among 4 of the interviewed 
students were found which were not entered in the student health 
record. Of these one was a herniotomy performed on advice of the 
department staff after college had closed. One case of prostatitis 
occurred which recurred the following year. The other two cases 
were a tonsillectomy during a Christmas vacation and an ingrown 
toenail. The total cost of these illnesses amounted to $467.00 or 8.19 
per cent of the total cost of the g2 illnesses. 

Comparison between physician and student estimate of charge. 
In 11 instances the student was able to give the cost of the doctor’s 
fee which could be compared to the charge as reported by the physi- 
cian or dentist. Six of these concerned physicians’ fees, 3 were oper- 
ating fees, and 2, dental fees. In only one instance did these agree, 
in 3 the doctor’s charge was larger, and in 7 the student gave the 
larger estimate of the charge. The difference between the actual 
estimates of the charges were as follows: 


Average Doctor’s Average Student's 


Number Estimate Estimate 
Physician’s fee 6 $ 14.17 $ 12.67 
Operating fee 3 200.00 291.67 
Dental fee 2 9.00 22.50 
Total II 63.91 90.55 


The charges, then, were some 50 per cent higher when reported 
by the student than when reported by the doctor. The sample is 
small and cannot be considered representative but does indicate a 
tendency for the student to overestimate the doctor’s charge. The 
fees, as reported by the doctor, were taken presumably from his 
records and should be the more accurate of the two. This is true 
even when no record was kept, for he can still estimate from his 
recollection of the case, its nature, and his ordinary custom of charg- 
ing in such instances. It seems probable that the student was often 
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confused between the doctor’s fee and the entire illness cost, al- 
though the distinction was always pointed out to him. 


THE COST OF ILLNESS 


As outlined above, it was not possible to obtain complete cost 
data upon all serious morbidity. However, enough information was 
gained so that the costs which were lacking could be estimated with 
some precision. In most cases it was not the entire cost which was 
unavailable, but a portion, usually the physician’s fee. The known 
physicians’ charges were surprisingly uniform, and but little error 
was involved in computing the cost of physicians’ service when the 
number of visits was known, as it usually was. For any particular 
individual, however, his known illness cost was also utilized in 
estimating the incomplete data as this indicated the range of the 
fees charged by the class of physicians consulted by him. For the 
noninterviewed and the not-in-residence groups certain illnesses 
appeared upon the record which may or may not have exceeded ten 
dollars. Most of these were upper respiratory diseases where one or 
two physicians’ visits would have raised the cost of them above the 
ten-dollar minimum. As these were completely unknown, however, 
and as upper respiratory disease recorded as “U.R.I.” or “grippe” 
usually did not run over the minimum, they were omitted. Other- 
wise, the estimates made were moderate ones, and were under- 
rather than overestimates. 

An idea of the importance of the estimated data in relation to the 
total costs is given in the following table. Approximately 15 per cent 
of the total costs are estimated. However, the greater part of the 
estimation in the two groups consists of one illness in each which 
each counted as $500.00. One of these was an appendicitis operation 
performed in New York upon a student who stated his illnesses had 
always been expensive. The other was a case of tuberculosis, the 
student spending over a year at a sanatorium. The percentage of 
estimated costs, excluding these, is 5 per cent, a not unreasonable 
proportion. 
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AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL Costs DETERMINED BY EsTIMATION 


Total Costs Estimated Costs 

Amount Per Cent of Total 
Interviewed group $5,705.52 $ 709.00 12.4 3.7 (excl.1 
illness) 

Noninterviewed and 

not-in-residence 

groups 3,897-72 692.00 17.8 6.8 (excl. 1 
illness) 
Total 9,603.24 1,401.00 14.6 5.0 (excl.2 
illnesses) 


The average cost per illness was $62.02 and is somewhat higher, 
$79.83, if athletic injuries paid for by the athletic association are 
excluded. The average infirmary stay was about 3.5 days. The aver- 
age hospitalization costs were $57.39, and when special nurses were 
used the average cost of this service was $51.80 or seven days’ hire 
of a nurse. The average operating fee, including the cost of the oper- 
ating room, was $115.33. When the student wore glasses, his estimate 
of the annual cost of these was $36.46, which is high because of the 
large proportion of such students who had their initial fitting while 
in college. 

In all, serious illness cost the 162 students of the sample $9,603.24 
during the three-year experience. The percentage of each service 
contributing to this total was: 


Per Cent 
Infirmary 10.7 
Hospital 14.8 
Physician 31.3 
Operation 18.8 
Dental 2.9 
Laboratory 0.5 
X ray 35 
Physiotherapy 7.8 
Nursing 8.4 
Special services 


Total 100.0 
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About one third, then, of the total costs are physicians’ fees. About 
25 per cent of the total cost goes for infirmary and hospital care. 
If special nursing care at the hospital and operations are included in 
the latter the cost of hospitalization and operations amounts to 53 
per cent of the total. 

The total cost of serious illness was approximated as $22.97, or 
practically $23 per student per year. This value is about two dollars 
higher than the corresponding estimate for the interviewed part 
of the sample, due to the higher illness among the noninterviewed 
students. If the cost of illness among the latter group is further cor- 
rected by 8.19 per cent for serious morbidity not recorded on the 
record, the total cost for the entire sample rises to $23.65. 

The serious illness found among those students who had left 
college was less than among the others, a surprising finding in view 
of the fact that illness constitutes one of the major reasons for leav- 
ing. The fact of leaving school, making a sick excuse unnecessary, 
removes the principal check on student illness so that it is possible 
that morbidity in this group is definitely not recorded. Such unre- 
corded sickness must be of the acute type, however, since any 
chronic affair almost certainly would have come to the attention of 
the department by means of consultations or the sick excuse. 

Nevertheless the total minimal estimate of $22.97 seems large in 
view of the notorious health of the youth of college age. It is diff- 
cult to see, however, where this value can be in excess. The time 
intervals and population are quite exact. The estimates made for 
the 15 per cent of the morbidity for which actual costs were not 
obtained were moderate ones. For example, $500 can hardly suffice 
for the expenses of a year’s stay at a private tuberculosis sanatorium. 
The years studied were not unusual in disease prevalence. On the 
contrary other considerations tend to the conclusion that the total 
cost figure is too low. A certain amount of illness among the non- 
interviewed group, with no cost data, was excluded. Almost cer- 
tainly some of these illnesses cost more than the $10 minimum. 
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Incidental, out of the way costs, such as medicine from the drug 
store, may not have been entered in any record and accordingly 
missed. The same is true of special appliances not ordered through 
the department or the athletic association. Finally, the cost of men- 
tal illness, not being available, was not included. Even one case of 
a stay in a sanatorium for a month or so for a nervous breakdown 
would have raised the cost per student year considerably. 

A comparison of some of the results obtained for the representa- 
tive family study of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care’ 
with the cost of $23 to $24 determined in the present study indicates 
that this estimation is in line with expectation. In the Committee’s 
study of 37,766 white persons in 8,639 families surveyed for twelve 
consecutive months average charges were determined by income 
and age groups for each sex. If the unweighted value of $13.54 for 
the males of the $3,000 to $5,000 income class is combined with that 
of $40.70 in the $5,000 to $10,000 class, the average charge for all 
costs of illness is $27.12 for ages 15 to 19 and 20 to 24. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Selwyn D. Collins of the United States Public Health 
Service, who is engaged in further analysis of the representative 
family study material, a copy of the average charges by sex and 
age groups, together with the number of persons in each group, in 
the $3,000 to $5,000 income class was made available to the writer. 
From these a weighted charge of $15.85 was computed for males 
between the ages of 15 and 25 residing in cities over 5,000. The 
income class to which this value refers is probably lower than that 
to which most families with sons at Yale belong. The annual 
weighted incidence of illness for males in this age group and income 
class, for all classes of residence, however, was 0.47, which is com- 
parable to 0.34 for the Yale undergraduate if we keep in mind the 
fact that the latter value is only an incidence rate for serious illness. 

Although the dissimilarity between sample groups and the pri- 


?1. S. Falk, Margaret C. Klem, and Nathan Sinai, The Incidence of Illness and the Receipt 
and Costs of Medical Care Among Representative Families. Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
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mary definition of illness renders these comparisons possible in 
only the crudest sense, they do indicate that the results found here 
are not unreasonable ones. An average annual cost of $23 to $24 for 
serious illness to the undergraduate at Yale University is further 
understandable if one considers some of the reasons for it. A close 
guard over the health of the student makes possible complete and 
thorough treatment which is especially desirable when the respon- 
sibility for adequacy of care rests upon others than the family which 
may be hundreds of miles away. Illness intermediate in the range 
of costs also appears to be minimal in the case of the male of college 
age. He is either slightly ill or very much so; in the latter case he 
may have injuries requiring prolonged treatment or other serious 
sickness, often resulting in an operation with prolonged hospital- 
ization. Further, the proximity of New Haven to New York makes 
consultation with expensive specialists an inviting source of com- 
fort to worried parents in distant cities. 

For the poor student, of course, reductions in costs can be and 
are made, but this does not alter the fact that for such youths a dis- 
parity exists between the ability to pay and what is in most cases a 
reasonable fee for professional services. As in other walks of life 
the problem of payment for medical care is apt to be a suddenly 
imposed burden, which the economy of the student can withstand 
only with difficulty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In a sample of 162 members of the Yale class of 1936, the cost of 
all illnesses over $10.00 each was determined for the first three years 
of college. 

The annual incidence of such illness was 0.34 per student year 
and the annual mean cost per student was $22.97. If allowance is 
made for presumably unrecorded illness this value rises to $23.65. 

The average cost of such illness was $62.02, and was subdivided 
by services as follows: infirmary, 11 per cent, hospitalization and 
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nursing, 23 per cent, medical and dental fees, 34 per cent, operations, 
19 per cent, other, 13 per cent. 

Given fair codperation by the private physicians concerned, it is 
possible to secure for a study of this kind a fairly accurate estimate 
of costs. However, little reliance can be placed upon a student’s 
ability to recall either amount or cost of illness during two or three 
elapsed years, nor does it appear feasible to attempt to secure sup- 
plementary information from out-of-town parents or guardians. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation of the codperation 
given and interest shown by the physicians of New Haven in con- 
tributing information relative to the study. 


PRIVACY IN EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


LEON MONES 
Central High School, Newark, N. ]. 


It is disturbing to realize that, even while the educational philos- 
ophers teach the doctrine of education as a social totality, the educa- 
tional clinicians continue their concern with sectional aspects and 
partial symptoms. Obviously it is true that in any functional totality 
a sectional area of the mechanism may go wrong and need adjust- 
ment and correction. But these must always be applied as a condition 
of the total pattern of function. Concern with a symptom of mal- 
adjustment but without recognition of the inclusive play of the 
larger pattern involved is a kind of naive magic. Perhaps the most 
valid implication of the march of science is that life must be con- 
ceived and controlled in terms of interrelating and interacting 
totalities and not in terms of isolated areas and enterprises. 

Take, for instance, the present tendency to make of speech 
instruction an academic entity with private objectives, values, and 
techniques. Speech is emphatically a nonseparable part of the social 
business of living. It cannot be isolated from its function as an index 
and factor in the social life of the individual. It cannot be divorced 
from the satisfactions, tensions, and interactions of the individual 
personality. It cannot have any place apart from the dynamic 
experiences of a community in action. In its very nature it is an 
organic and psychological response of a whole individual in his 
relation to the whole of his life. And yet so much present speech 
instruction is predicated upon the conception of speech as a sep- 
arable phenomenon that can be perfected through formal phonetics, 
corrective exercises, and breath calisthenics. Even the conception of 
speech as communication falls short of the mark. It must be under- 
stood in the totality of its range as vocal human excitement in 
dynamic response to the totality of the social environment, as the 


index and caliber of the individual personality seeking satisfying 
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adjustment in a society of individuals. The conception of speech as 
an essential discipline that can be acquired within an educational 
privacy is a modern throwback to the old days of simple individual 
psychology. 

A similar contracted conception underlies much of the present- 
day “remedial reading” instruction, a conception that an individ. 
ual’s inadequate reading ability is a skill insufficiency that can be 
treated clinically and symptomatically. This is, of course, equivalent 
to saying that reading is a simple skill composed of physiological 
and intellectual habits that can be learned, improved, and corrected 
within an educational privacy separable from the larger social 
dynamics. Such a conception assumes reading, in short, to be a 
private skill, remediable by private enterprise, instead of an intel- 
lectual capacity for a very creative type of response to challenging 
levels of socialized culture. Of course, elementary factors such as 
word recognition are to a large extent simple skills. But reading asa 
satisfactory and productive enterprise is a way of mutual contact 
between an individual and his society. 

Of late a considerable number of similarly patterned texts have 
appeared, proposed and recommended as the basis for remedial 
instruction in reading. These texts, accepting the thesis that efficient 
reading is the ample component of simple logical and physiological 
skills, offer explanation, direction, and exercises in matters like the 
following: 


1. The measurement and increase of the pupil’s eyespan 

2. Eye accommodation to different sizes and kinds of type 

3. Eye accommodation to variations of printing format 

4. Proper habits in comprehension of word groups 

5. Steps in the formal increase of reading vocabulary 

6. The ability to perceive the central thought of a paragraph 

7. The adaptation of text to pupil level of intelligence 

8. The ability to perceive transitions and connections of thought 

9. The ability to perceive coordination and subordination of thought 
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10. Training in reading headlines 

11. Training in perceiving matters of emphasis 

12. Training in good reading posture 

13. Training in increasing reading rate and volume 

14. Training in comprehending figures of speech 

15. Training in reading statistics, figures, etc. 

16. Reading diagrams to assist in thought comprehension 

But is it not true that in the enterprise of learning to read the 
whole does not equal the sum of its parts, or better, that the parts 
separated from the whole mean nothing? When one can read, for 
instance, he is capable of proper habits in comprehension of word 
groups; the two abilities are in a sense identical. To assume that you 
can reach the former ability through separatist practice in the latter 
is, to say the least, dubious. For the real enterprise of reading must 
be approached as a totality that is a configurating part of a larger 
social totality. Neither as a skill nor as an enterprise can it be sepa- 
rated from its social articulation. Formal reading calisthenics must 
avail as little as formal grammar instruction in raising pupils above 
the areas of adequacy established by the full complex of social con- 
ditions. 

Is it not reasonable to suggest that investigation in remedial 
reading instruction should proceed along sociological rather than 
physiological lines, that the social tangencies and influences of 
pupils’ lives are the truly valid conditioning factors in their reading? 
Of course, occasional physiological maladjustments will need cor- 
rective attention, but we are speaking in terms of total emphasis and 
approach. The reading capacity of a group within a community is 
probably a function and condition of the community life, recrea- 
tional, economic, civic, cultural, rather than a function of the skill 
abilities of individuals within the group. The community movies, 
newspapers, tastes, morals, attitudes, churches, theaters—these are 
types of the factors that determine the place and level of reading 
within that community. 
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Must we not recognize that the state of pupil’s social satisfactions, 
the direction of his social attitudes, the full complex of his experi- 
ences are the fundamental stuff out of which the reading enterprise 
flowers? Reading is not the cause of personality growth or social 
adjustment; it is part of the very process of personality growing and 
one of the basic techniques of social interaction. Reading is not at all 
a simple physiological skill with efficiency depending upon func- 
tional training and physiological soundness, but a creative response 
of the individual in his enterprise toward the social desires. Reading 
is physiological skill, organic satisfaction, social technique; it is 
everything that a basic enterprise of civilized society is. 

Therefore, the reading process both in general and as individual 
competency must be conceived as a social totality, as a resultant of 
the individual’s social status, and as a nonseparable factor of the 
individual’s personality adjustment. The individual will rise to that 
level of reading competency that the resultant pressure of his social 
life demands. The social rewards that come from good reading, the 
importance of reading in the family life, the reading habits of 
friends, the place of reading within the social group, all play their 
part in determining the reading competency of students. The energy 
that students will give to their reading and the satisfaction that they 
will derive from it are not determined by individual criteria, but by 
the social sanctions of value. The value that reading possesses in the 
dynamic social areas of the student are in great measure bound tobe 
the values that the student will himself give. And the importance, 
recognition, and place that his society afford the reading enterprise 
are bound to determine and measure the pupil’s attitude. 

It follows that a rational basis of approaching a problem in 
remedial reading is through a case study that reveals social causes 
and relations. 

Any type of study that takes stock of symptoms and trends with- 
out concerning itself with the tangle of social relations is bound to 
fall short. Furthermore, statistical studies of reading are of incom- 
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plete value unless they are complemented by case studies that inter- 
pret statistical trends. That is to say, presenting statistical evidence 
that a good sampling of high-school seniors registers on a standard- 
ized reading test a ninth-year rating means very little. The ninth- 
year rating in reading must be interpreted in the light of social 
significances. What place and level in the actual pattern of dynamic 
social life does the ninth-year rating have? In short, a person’s 
reading ability must both in appraisal and in corrective process be 
conceived within the frame of all social conditionings. 

Furthermore, a rather disturbing point of view prevails as a 
corollary of the clinical method of remedial reading instruction. 
The idea is that once having measured a pupil’s reading ability in 
terms of statistics the proper thing to do then is to adjust his reading 
matter to the pupil’s verified ability. A recent study in reading 
measures such factors as the index of prepositional phrases, personal 
pronouns, conjunctions, etc., on the basis of the reading difficulty 
they cause. The study suggests that all reading matter provided for 
pupils should be prepared by statistical recipe to the measure of the 
pupil’s reading capacity. 

The value of such a procedure apart from its statistical interest 
appears to the writer to be questionable. It hardly seems reasonable 
to adjust reading matter to the comprehension of pupils when your 
object is to challenge pupils to the comprehension of the richest 
treading matter. Of course there are arguments to the effect that 
pupils, if they are permitted to read what they can easily compre- 
hend, will derive satisfactions that may make future reading more 
likely. But the fact that instruction in reading must be a continual 
challenge to richer reading cannot be ignored. Studies like those of 
Chapin and Spearman show conclusively that the hitherto statically 
conceived I.Q. is really a social index that can be raised by the 
relevant social leverage. 

It would be an interesting experiment to take two equated groups 
of equal reading ability as demonstrated by a battery of reading 
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tests and then seek to improve the reading of one group by clinical, 
symptomatic sectional exercises, and the other group by means of a 
social stimulation that will present to the pupil needs, desires, 
curiosities, and challenges. Then it would be interesting with an- 
other battery of tests to measure the relative improvement of the two 
groups. Perhaps the first group would show a more obvious sectional 
improvement, like a greater ability to pounce on the logical mean- 
ing of some anticipated adjective clause. But in all probability to the 
second group would belong the growth that will make reading part 
of their accepted and inevitable way of social life. 

Is it overrash to be sententious and say that privacy in educational 
method cannot raise pupils above the sanctions and challenges their 
socialized life offers to their personalities? 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of Tue JourNat may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this” 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. Correspondence upon 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 


A major purpose of the Social Science Research Council since its 
beginning in 1923 has been to assist in the development of an adequate 
number of well-trained research workers in the field of the social sciences. 
Asa means of furthering this purpose, a series of postdoctoral fellowships 
has been awarded annually since 1925. Recent reconsideration of research- 
training needs not only has confirmed the Council’s belief in the utility of 
its postdoctoral program but also has led to the conclusion that additional 
financial support at earlier training stages is required for the assurance of 
competent research personnel. 

While universities and colleges have been able to grant a large number 
of scholarships and fellowships, nearly all awards have been restricted in 
use to formal study in a given institution and only a very small number 
have provided for work beyond the doctorate. It is in view of these limita- 
tions on the use of existing graduate awards by academic institutions that 
the Council has framed its fellowship program so as to include predoctoral 
fellowships for field training, as well as the postdoctoral training fellow- 
ships previously supported. 

Predoctoral fellowships for graduate study (first year) will not be 
offered for 1938-1939. 


A brief statement of the objectives and minimum requirements of the 
awards follows: 


1. Predoctoral field fellowships. These fellowships are open to men and 
women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who are candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the 
academic year 1937-1938 all courses and examinations for which they are 
eligible before completion of the thesis. The fellowships are not open to 
persons who will be over the age of 30 on July 1, 1938, or who plan to 
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receive the Ph.D. before the expiration of the period of appointment for 
which application is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal graduate study 
by opportunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity 
with the data of social science in the making. The candidate should have 
decided on the general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and 
carry on later research, but it is not necessary that the exact thesis subject 
should have been selected before application is made. While it is taken for 
granted that programs at this level will be closely correlated with the 
applicants’ Ph.D. theses plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid 
in finishing theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases for the dis. 
sertation and subsequent research. 

It is anticipated that many of the approved programs will call for a 
year’s work in close association with public and private agencies where 
basic material for research can be observed directly. For illustration, a 
student of diplomatic history might wish to familiarize himself with 
selected problems and operations of the Department of State; an econ- 
omist might find his interest best served by what might be called an 
“internship” in a banking institution; a political scientist or sociologist 
specializing in the relations between government and business would 
have many opportunities for an experiential program in Washington. 
In offering these illustrations there is no desire to limit the proposals of 
candidates to programs of similar pattern. Different areas of specializa- 
tion as well as varying individual needs will naturally lead to diversified 
proposals. The type of program approved in any given case will depend 
on the candidate’s previous training and on his research objectives, al- 
though in each case the experiential aspect of the plan submitted will bea 
major consideration in the process of selection. 

Every effort will be made to assist successful candidates in choosing a 
proper location for field experience, in planning the year’s activities, and 
in securing the active codperation of government and private officials 
when necessary for the completion of an approved program. All appli- 
cants, however, should submit programs carefully worked out, preferably 
after consultation with their graduate instructors and others whose 
coéperation may be required, in such form as to assure their feasibility 
and to show their relation to later research plans. 

Appointments will be for not less than nine nor more than twelve 
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months. Programs calling for work abroad must be supported by a clear 
demonstration that adequate field experience cannot be obtained in this 
country. The basic stipend attached to these fellowships is $1,800 for a 

iod of twelve months, with the possibility of additional allowances for 
travel and other exceptional expenses when necessary. No applications for 
reappointment at this level will be considered. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1938-1939 on blanks 
to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938. Awards 
will be announced May 1, 1938. In making initial inquiry, it is important 
that age, academic qualifications, and tentative field plans be specifically 
indicated. It is requested that application blanks be secured well in ad- 
vance of February 1, 1938, in order that there may be ample time to fill 
out and return them before that date. 

2. Postdoctoral research training fellowships. These fellowships are 
open to men and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, who 
possess the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in training and experience at 
the time of application, or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be received 
before February 15, 1938, and who, ordinarily, are not over 35 years of age. 

The primary purpose of these fellowships is to broaden the research 
training and equipment of promising young social scientists, not to facili- 
tate the completion of research projects or the continuation of investiga- 
tions undertaken as doctoral dissertations. Programs of study submitted 
should provide either for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for 
advanced training within the applicants’ fields of specialization, or for 
field work or other experiential training intended to supplement more 
formal academic preparation for research. 

The choice of place of study is left to the Fellow, subject to the approval 
of the Fellowship Committee. It is required that, before entering upon the 
fellowships, Fellows planning to study in non-English speaking countries 
beable to read and speak the languages of the countries concerned. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single 
Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances 
toward the support of dependents, as well as to defray the necessary 
traveling expenses of the Fellow (but not of members of his family), vary 
according to individual requirements. During the period of appointment, 
the Fellow is expected to devote full time to his program of study and not 
to carry on any other work without the consent of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. 
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Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made for any period 
not exceeding two years. Renewals or extensions may be granted in 
exceptional cases. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1938-1939 on blanks to 
be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is February 1, 1938. It is re. 
quested that application blanks be secured well in advance of February 1, 
1938, in order that there may be ample time to fill out and return them 
before that date. 

Awards will be announced May 1, 1938. 

In making initial inquiry, age, academic qualifications, and proposed 
program of study should be specifically indicated. 

3. Grants-in-aid of research. These grants are available to mature 
scholars, without reference to age, whose capacity for productive research 
has been effectively demonstrated by published work. They are not open 
to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the Council especially with 
a view to assisting members of the staffs of institutions which cannot at 
present provide adequate funds for social-science research, and are de- 
signed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. 

The purpose for which the grants may be expended include the investi- 
gator’s living expenses while in the field; travel involved in the investiga- 
tion; stenographic, clerical, or statistical assistance; printing, stationery, 
and photostating; but ordinarily they may not be used for travel to attend 
scientific meetings, or to purchase books, manuscript materials, or labora- 
tory apparatus. Grants may not be given to aid in the publication of 
manuscripts. 

Before applying to the Council, the applicant should have canvassed 
other possible sources of support, especially the institution to which he is 
attached. 

The maximum amount granted by the Council will ordinarily not 
exceed $1,000. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1938-1939 on forms 
provided by the Grants-in-Aid Secretary is January 15, 1938. 


Grants will be announced April 1, 1938. 

In making initial inquiry, please indicate previous research experience, 
nature of project, and amount of aid required. It is requested that appl- 
cation blanks be secured well in advance of January 15, 1938, in order that 
there may be ample time to fill out and return them before that date. The 
address of the Council is 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Improvement of Education, Its Interpretation for Democracy, 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence. Washing- 


ton, D. C., February 1937, 324 pages. 

The Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence is de- 
voted to the topic, “The Improvement of Education, Its Interpretation 
for Democracy.” The book is divided into two parts; namely, the social 
scene and the educational responsibility. 

In the first division it seeks to give an adequate picture of current con- 
ditions including such topics as the educational crisis, natural resources, 
economic security, the home and family in American life, obstacles to 
democracy and freedom, etc. 

In the second part it deals with such topics as public opinion, educa- 
tional responsibility in the social crises, and principles and techniques of 
educational interpretation. 

The book is a valuable addition to the current literature dealing with 
education in this period of educational and social reconstruction. 


The Teacher and School Organization, by Lzo M. CHAMBERLAIN. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1936, 643 pages. 


Not many years ago the teacher had nothing to do with the school 
organization, the curriculum, or the administration of the school in 
which she taught. Her job was exclusively that of instructing pupils in a 
conventional curriculum, ready-made and handed to her complete. This 
isno longer the case. The conception of education has radically changed. 
The teacher in a modern school is a part of the total organization de- 
signed to change and improve the ways of living of the pupils and the 
citizens of the country and, therefore, the teacher must understand the 
whole process in order to codperate intelligently with the entire staff in 
acommon task. 

This book seeks to acquaint the teacher, the supervisor, and the ad- 
ministrator of the total task of education. It explains fully the scope and 
general character of the American public-school system, its organization 
and administration, and its instructional program. The book is clearly 
and forcefully written, and is a distinct contribution to the current edu- 
cational literature. It ought to be studied by every educator, whether en- 
gaged in administration, supervision, or instruction. 
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Education and the Class Struggle, by ZALMEN SLESINGER. New York: 

Covici-Friede, 1937, 296 pages. 

This book attempts a critical examination of the liberal educator’s pro- 
gram for social reconstruction, and the author frankly rejects the philoso. 
phy of the “progressives” and approaches the study of education from 
the point of view of the Marxian philosophy of class struggle. Kilpatrick, 
in his introduction, summarizes what should be said in this review as 
follows: 

That the book which presents the plaintiff's argument so sincerely 
argued and so clearly written is a matter of congratulation. In these days 
of confusion of term and doctrine it is a public service to find this much 
misunderstood and much maligned position so ably and precisely stated, 
This must help to clear the popular confusion and so to advance the 
public understanding. American education is indebted to Dr. Slesinger 
for stating his position so frankly and unequivocally. 


The Basis for Constructing Curricular Materials in Adult Educa- 
tion for Carolina Cotton Mill Workers, by Ratpu M. Lyon. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1937, 129 pages. 

Proceeding on the assumption that the “shortages” technique is “a 
valid means of discovering the basis for constructing a curriculum for 
adult groups,” Dr. Lyon has attempted in this study “to discover the 
shortages in the lives of Carolina cotton mill workers.” 

The major part of his book consists of a detailed and thoroughly docu- 
mented description of the Southern textile industry and of the commu- 
nities which it has brought into being. His approach is historical, as 
well as economic and social. The cultural and educational pattern of 
these mill towns is traced with complete objectivity. Dr. Lyons calls this 
pattern, “The Village System.” This system has, in his judgment, eight 
distinguishing characteristics, mostly deriving from the industrial pater- 
nalism of the cotton mill owner. 

Opposed to this Village System is “A Regional Plan.” This plan has 
been derived by the author from the ideas of leading Southern writers 
and educators who have studied the South of today and who have pro- 
posed solutions to its problems in the light of both modern realities and 
the indigenous culture of the region. From this composite regional plan, 
Dr. Lyon has drawn seven specific concepts which when compared with 
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the eight major characteristics of the Village System disclose seventeen 
shortages in the lives of the mill workers. 

For each of these shortages is suggested some specific adult-education 
activity. The activities themselves, Dr. Lyon admits have “not been ob- 
tained by any exhaustive research. [They] are presented because they 
have been found to be valuable in similar situations. They must be tested 
and modified in the light of experience in the different cotton mill com- 
munities.” 

In the closing chapter of his book, Dr. Lyon suggests a technique for 
introducing such a program in a Carolina cotton mill village through 
the codperation of existing agencies, workers, mill owners, and educa- 
tional leaders. He has, he writes, proposed a program based on this tech- 
nique for Greenville, South Carolina, to be codrdinated with an adult 
leadership training project at Furman University. It will be interesting 
to follow its development. 


Principles and Laws of Sociology, by Harotp A. PHetps. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1936, 544 pages. 


As the reader comes to the end of this volume, he is left with two gen- 
eral impressions: the almost complete failure of sociology to define clearly 
its field of study, and the paucity of tangible data as compared with the 
enormous volume of sociological theory. 

This is no fault of the author unless it be the direct result of the thor- 
oughness with which he has attacked his task, “an analysis and criticism 
of the scientific nature of principles and the content of laws in sociology.” 
For students in advanced courses in sociology and those interested in its 
theoretical aspects, this volume will prove invaluable. 


A Black Civilization, by W. Ltoyp Warner. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937, 571 pages. 


This book analyzes the many aspects of the civilization of the Murngin 
Tribe of Northern Australia, with whom the author spent three years. 
He, therefore, presents not only original data but shows a critical observa- 
tion and analysis that is of great importance to sociologists. It is the first 
book to deal with the amplitude and structure and supernaturalism of 
a tropical Australian people and, thus to the student of primitive life, 
presents invaluable source material. 
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The book contains numerous illustrations, charts, figures, and a map 
of the tribes and clans. The whole presents a fascinating story of a Black 
Civilization. 
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